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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Ipomedon, in drei englischen bearbeitungen. Herausgegeben von Eugen 
Kolbing. Breslau, Verlag von Wilhelm Kobner, 1889, pp. clxxxi, 484. 

In the- above-named volume we have an edition of one of the most important 
Middle-English romances that have been published. The three versions 
exist each in but a single MS, and the second is the only one that has been 
heretofore published in full, it having appeared in Weber's Metrical Romances, 
Vol. II, 1810. But the first version is by far the most important, and is con- 
tained in MS 8009 of the Chetham Library at Manchester. The second ver- 
sion is found in MS Harl. 2252, and the third in MS 25 of the library of the 
Marquis of Bath. They will be designated, after Kolbing, as A, B, and C. 
These are all translated, or paraphrased, from one French original, written by 
a certain Hue de Rotelande, which will soon be edited by Kolbing as a sup- 
plement to the present volume. The French original remains in two MSS and 
a fragment of a third, the two first in the British Museum, Cotton Vesp. A 
VII, of the thirteenth century, and MS Egerton 2515, of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and the third (but 162 verses) in the Bodleian library. The authors of 
the English versions are unknown. In a very full introduction Kolbing treats 
of the MSS and editions, the contents of the four versions, including the 
French original, the relations of the three English versions to the French text 
and to one another, the method and style of the English translators, the lan- 
guage and metre, and finally, the arrangement of the present edition. 

Lack of space forbids any summary of the contents, which will not be found 
to differ materially from a host of other romances of the same kind. The ardent 
knight, who serves incognito as cupbearer to his lady-love, and who must seek 
distant adventures to become worthy of her ; his return to a widely proclaimed 
tournament, the prize of which shall be her hand, and his wonderful victories 
during three successive days, arrayed each day in different colored armor in 
order to preserve the incognito ; his further adventures and exploits and return 
in the nick of time, in the disguise of a fool, to preserve the aforesaid lady- 
love from falling into the hands of a giant, or rather three of them, all of 
whom he vanquishes ; his final declaration of himself and espousal of the lady — 
all of these are detailed (in the first version especially at inordinate length) in 
the usual romance style, and are interspersed with sundry episodes. It is not, 
however, the contents that make the work of value to us. It is as an example 
of M.-E. literature in three different forms, all based on one original, that the 
work is worthy of preservation, and this increases the obligations of all Eng- 
lish scholars to the learned editor. A is written in the strophe form and con- 
sists -of 751 twelve-line stanzas, riming normally aabccbddbeeb, but some of the 
stanzas are defective, so that we have 8890 lines all together. The cauda b 
should be iambic trimeter and the other lines iambic tetrameter, but the MS is 
so carelessly written and full of errors that it would puzzle Bentley himself to 
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emend the metre satisfactorily. The omission of the first thesis is so common 
that it is manifestly intentional. This license is commented on by Professor 
Skeat as an admissible variety in the pentameters of Chaucer's Legend of 
Good Women (ed. Skeat, p. xxxvi), and instances are also cited by him from 
the tetrameters of the House of Fame, but here we find numerous examples 
anterior to Chaucer. The following stanza, the third, may suffice as a speci- 
men : 

" In Cessyle sumtyme wonyd a kyng, 

That holden was vtyth old and ynge 

Off poyntrej wythe owten pere ; 

He was worthy, were & wyse, 

Oner all he wan losse and pryce, 

Men callyd him Mellyagere ; 

He had bounden to his hande 

In Fraunce & many other lande 

Doujty duk<w and dere ; 

He gatte ntner chyld, his eyre to be, 

But a brother son had hee, 

That was his newov nere." — (25-36.) 

B is more condensed, and hence much shorter, consisting of only 2346 iambic 
tetrameters, of which the following may serve as examples : 

" Hys name was Kynge Ermones, 
He hated wronge & louyd pees. 
His quene was bothe bryght and shene ; 
Moche goodnesse was hem bytwene, 
To god they preyd after an eyre ; 
He sent theym one, bothe good and feyre ; 
Feyre he was of flesshe and blode, 
They thangkyd god with myld mode ; 
To chyrche they bare the chyld thcnne 
And crystenyd hym Ipomydon." — (15-24.) 

Kirschten, in a Marburg dissertation (1885), " Oberlieferung und sprache der 
mittelenglischen romanze, The lyfe of Ipomydon," has discussed this form of 
the poem, and Kelbing abridges his remarks on the phonology, inflections, 
metre, and dialect. 

C is a prose form of the romance, defective by two folios and at the end, 
and also much condensed in comparison with A. It occupies thirty-five pages 
in the volume, averaging about fifty lines each, so that we have some 1750 
prose lines, reading as follows : 

" Som tyme there was in the land of Cecile a king, that was called Mellia- 
gere, the which was the wysest and the most iuste king, that men knowe eu«- 
ou^r all [owhtrt, notes] in his tyme, and also the grettest conqueror, that 
myght be, so farforth, that all the lordes aboute him were vndre his sugges- 
tion and did him homage. Such honoar and grace god sent him, that all his 
lyve he gouwned his roialme in rest and peace." 

The above is written literatim et punctatim, but the punctuation throughout is 
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incomprehensible. Whether it is that of the MS, the editor, or the printer, is 
not stated, but if of the MS, it is useless for any purpose. 

Kolbing treats at great length the relation of the three versions to the 
French text and to one another, and the method and style of the English 
translators, devoting forty pages to such minutiae as the forms of alliteration 
seen in A, more labor than the subject seems to deserve. Suffice it to say that 
he regards A, C, and the French text as closely connected, the last being the 
source of the others, and having been written about 1 1 90, say the time of 
Richard I. There is no ground for assuming any other original than the one 
that we possess composed by Hue de Rotelande. There is no trace of any 
French prose romance of Ipomedon. The authors of A and C had, then, 
before them the French original, and the author of C may have had before 
him a MS very similar to MS A of the French original. B stands in a some- 
what different relation to the original, and its author, thinks Kolbing, wrote 
from memory, not having a MS at hand ; he must have been a minstrel, not a 
priest. So much for the relations of the several versions. 

Of much more interest than the nearly one hundred pages on the method 
and style of the English translators, are the twenty pages on the language and 
metre of the several versions. Of these A, as it rightly deserves, occupies the 
chief place. A synopsis of the phonology and of the inflections, based on the 
rimes, and some brief remarks upon the metre, are here given. It appears that 
the writer did not hesitate to rime syllables containing long and short vowels, 
so that the older quantity was plainly disregarded. The carelessness of the 
scribe has much corrupted the metre, and though Kolbing gives a list of verses 
in his opinion corrupt, I think the list might easily be increased. He pur- 
posely takes no account of the silence of final e in inflectional syllables, or of 
its addition to make the metre smoother. It would seem as if the writer paid 
no attention to it. In the lines quoted above, kyng rimes with ynge (pi.), and 
it is a question whether final e is to be pronounced when written in both riming 
words, or even when necessary to the rhythm within the verse. In the lines 
quoted from B, its pronunciation in name and quene would help the rhythm, as 
would also its addition in myld and chyld, but should we undertake such emen- 
dations there would be no telling where to stop. From his study of the dialect 
Kolbing decides that A belongs to the Midland district, and, indeed, to the 
West rather than to the East Midland, for it has many characteristics common 
to the North, so that he fixes upon North Lancashire as the home of the author. 
As to the. date of this version, Kolbing assigns it to the middle of the fourteenth 
century, if not earlier. 

The grammar of B is, as stated above, abridged from Kirschten.but Kolbing 
does not agree with him as to the dialect of B. Kirschten had pronounced it 
to be East Midland, with Northern marks, and Kolbing had formerly agreed 
with him, but he now prefers to call it West Midland, chiefly by reason of the 
use of J once in rime in 3 pers. sing, of the present tense : 

" In to the stable he hym ledis 
There as stowde his goode stedls." — (1297-8.) 

I find no suggestion made as to the date of composition of B, but I infer that 
K6lbing regards it as contemporary with A, hence written in the fourteenth 
century. 
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The dialect of C is treated very briefly, but one page being assigned to it. 
Kdlbing thinks that criteria are wanting for the determination of the dialect 
of the author, and that that of the copyist is of quite secondary interest (p. 
clxxviii). He notes particularly the Scotch addition of i to other vowels, as 
laidie, heides, and its omission, as maden, fened, and remarks that " we have to 
do with a Midland dialect ; J of 3 pers. sing, present looks to the West or 
North ; s of pres. pi. to the North ; ing of pres. partic. and 0, for O. E. d, to the 
South. Specially noteworthy is the Scotch addition and omission of i. It is 
scarcely to be assumed that such a mixture of dialects as is here presented 
was ever spoken anywhere." The only notice of the date of C is the assign- 
ment of the MS to the end of the fourteenth century, but the grounds for this 
decision are not given. It is in respect to C that I think exception may be 
taken to KQlbing's views. A careful reading of it leads me to place it much 
later than KOlbing does, not earlier than the middle of the fifteenth century, 
and I regard its dialect as much nearer standard English of the time than that 
of either B or C. It seems to me to be a later form of the East Midland, and 
the version to be composed after the E. M. dialect had become standard Eng- 
lish. The language is certainly later than that of Chaucer, and I see no reasons 
for distinguishing between the dialect of the composer and of the copyist, or 
for regarding it as a mixed dialect in any other sense than standard English 
of the fifteenth century is a mixed dialect, for while the latter is chiefly East 
Midland, it embraces some features of other dialects. One point connected 
with the vocabulary that deserves attention is the ease with which the writer 
uses Norman-French words as an integral part of the language, as fluently as 
does Sir Thos. Malory. It would be interesting to analyse the Romance por- 
tion of the vocabulary of C, if space and time permitted, and I think the result 
would be a valuable contribution to the history of English prose. 

As to forms and phrases, we find theire and theim where Chaucer would have 
written here and hem ; hire thoght, theim thoght, him thoght ; him had ben letter 
. . . haue been there, omission of to ; and levere hire were to goo ; to he come, 
where to — till ; «* — pret. saw; if it like hire; neuer the latter as well as 
neuerl/ieles ; the storie telles ; use of wonder as intensive, as in modern German, 
woundre-wroth, woundre-semely, wondre-long ; whan she vmby thoght hire, but 
also she bethoght hire ; as they satten, a rare example of the plural in -en ; take 
leve at and take leve of; went streight to bedd ; conged me to goo ; me longes so 
sore home ; at theire departing (= parting) ; of his sodayn removing, verbal nouns ; 
answering, supposing, hering, pres. parties.; tithinges and titkandes ; when, 
whene and whens— whence ; fro thens ; as hire ought to doon ; ye ar, sing., and 
all that here bene ; a answere as well as an answere ; ye wit, sing., and ye wot, 
pi.; this ilk erle that was euer the most agaynes the ladie ; on the ladie behalf &• 
theirs both ; a cosyn of his, an othre squiere of hires ; the quene luf, the quene 
derling, drwe lay roigne ; if it liked him, if it liked unto him ; on the modre side, 
the erle hors ; childre, brethre ; hors,yere, pi.; & cause why ; the most worthiest; 
he smote him of on his hors, it flew of on his heid ; wenes thou ; it am I, repeatedly ; 
for hire sake that sent him it ; &• had not his men comen 6f rescued him, the white 
knight had taken him presonere ; cf. cV shuld have taken him presonere, had not 
the reid knight bene & come & rescued him, almost equal to the modern illiterate 
phrase " been and gone and done if'; <&* toke the erle his stede agayn cV made him 
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worthe upon him, a late use of the verb worthe ; hire ought to be right glad, com- 
pared with him must be vp be tyme ; desired to have a doo with, durst to ha ve to 
doo with, on the same page ; him was leuer iust with him, cf. supra ; a goode stede 
that he come riding on ; a knight that come prikking toward him ; the which was 
liker a fende than ; myn handes ; thou fond . . . felt thou ; a more fole than he ; 
in his fole wyse ; hire must goo elles where; ouergate zz. overtook ; a richman, 
thogh he be noght worth an haw, he shal be worshipped for his riches ; they har- 
boured theim in an village, where theim must all thre ly in oon hous ; she hadlevere 
haue had him than all the world, cf. supra ; hire must nedes be deid ; thou art fals 
&*fghtes ; I am the giaunt &> haue won the ladie, I hight Leonyn 6r» has here won 
the ladie of this land. 

But these examples must suffice as illustrations of modern English in the 
making. The whole cast of phrase and turn of expression seem to me post- 
Chaucerian, to say nothing of the more modern forms of spelling. The ming- 
ling of Northern forms with a dialect which is in its general features East 
Midland would simply point to the northern border of the East Midland dis- 
trict as the locality of composition. This does not exclude the supposition 
that an East Midland scribe may have worked over an earlier West Midland 
version of the romance, and neglected to change certain forms ; he may even 
have inserted such a form as saith, met with in the formulas the wise man saith, 
the boke saith, for the more common sais. However it may be, the chief value 
of C lies in supplying us with a prose version of later composition than A or B, 
and thus helping us to trace the formation of English prose. Had Mr. King- 
ton-Oliphant known of this version, it might have been of service in working 
up his " New English." He refers to Weber's text of B (I 188). It remains 
for some scholar to give us a complete analysis of the grammar and vocabu- 
lary of this version, now that Kolbing has so well supplied the text. 

James M. Garnett. 

Geschichte der alten Philosophic von Dr. W. Windelband. Separat-ab- 
druck aus dem Handbuch der klassischen Alterthumswissenschaft. Nord- 
lingen, Verlag der C. H. Beck'schen Buchhandlung, 1888. 

Readers of Windelband's History of Modern Philosophy will be somewhat 
disappointed in this volume. The book is a well composed, lucidly arranged 
repetitorium of the external facts of Greek philosophy, which will doubtless 
be very serviceable to young German candidates who have no time to read 
their Zeller. But to those who read for insight it offers nothing comparable to 
the masterly account of the intellectual history of Kant in the author's Modern 
Philosophy, or to the chapters on Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus, in the generally 
ignored or disparaged work of Mr. Alfred Benn. And the reason is plain. 
The author does not appear to possess the intimate first-hand familiarity with 
the text of the Greek philosophers which we have a right to expect in one who 
claims a hearing on this well-worn theme. This deficiency is least felt in the 
earlier chapters, where the literature to be mastered comprises only a few frag- 
ments, and in the summary survey of Hellenistic and Roman philosophy with 
which the book concludes. I doubt whether the study of the pre-Socratic 
philosophies admits of any satisfactory compromise between the exhaustive 



